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LABOR CONDITIONS IN MEAT PACKING AND 
THE RECENT STRIKE. 

On September 9 the Executive Board of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America "called off" the strike of their 50,000 members 
against the five packing companies. In the Chicago 
stock yards, where 22,000 came out, followed by 8,000 
allied trades, this was the third general strike. For 
fifteen years after the Knights of Labor strike in 1886 
every man or woman who ventured to start an organiza- 
tion was discharged; and after 1890, when the "combine" 
of packers became effective, many of them were black- 
listed. The strike of 1894 was sympathetic and unorgan- 
ized. The strike of 1904 was a mistake on the part of 
the union; for the employers had offered arbitration six- 
teen hours before the men went out, and arbitration was 
what the leaders had asked for. They were out eight 
days, and went back on an agreement to arbitrate, but 
were again called out after an hour's work on the ground 
of discrimination. This was in violation of the agree- 
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ment just made, which bound them and their employers 
to submit discriminations and all other grievances to 
arbitration. The mistake was natural. It followed a 
history of grievances on both sides, and a conviction on 
the part of the workmen that the packers were determined 
to destroy their union. 

The national union dates from July, 1897, and is de- 
signed to include all wage-earners in slaughtering and 
packing establishments and all meat-cutters employed 
in stores. The country was fairly organized before Chi- 
cago was attacked in 1900. For a year or more the or- 
ganizations were secret, 1 but eventually they felt strong 
enough to throw off their cloak; and in August, 1901, 
they united in the Packing Trades Council. This event- 
ually comprised twenty-two locals, under the jurisdic- 
tion of one national organization. Each local is organ- 
ized on the line of a department. The cattle butchers 
form one local. Others are the sheep butchers, pork 
butchers, beef carriers, beef-casing workers, sausage 
makers, wool workers, hide cellar men, canning-room 
employees, oleo and butterine workers, and twelve more. 
At first only the skilled men in each department were 
organized; but these gradually extended their numbers 
to take in the unskilled, and finally departments alto- 
gether unskilled were organized. Each local made its 
own demands and agreements at different times under 
the approval of the national organization; but in May, 
1904, a combined scale for all departments and classes 
of labor was submitted to the employers. It was this 
scale that precipitated the strike; and the point of divi- 
sion was the demand for a minimum wage of 20 cents 
an hour, afterwards reduced to 18^ cents, for all unskilled 
labor. Demands of this kind had been made and granted 
in departments where skilled workmen, like cattle butch- 

1 Conditions described in this article are mainly those of Chicago, the centre of 
the industry. 
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ers and sheep butchers, prevailed, but had been rejected 
in other departments. 

In analyzing the labor situation in the industry, we 
may begin with the leading group of workmen, the cattle 
butchers. 

The cattle butchers' local unions number 5,500 of the 
50,000 members, and of these about 2,000 are the most 
highly skilled of all the workmen in the slaughtering 
and packing industry. Their importance has brought 
to them the title of "butcher aristocracy." Their stra- 
tegic position is explained by the character and expensive- 
ness of the material they work upon. The cattle butcher 
can do more damage than any other workman; for a 
cut in the hide depreciates its value 70 cents, and a spotted 
or rough carcass will be the last to sell, with the risk 
of the rapid depreciation of a perishable product. The 
sheep butcher merely "pulls off" three-quarters of the 
hide, but the cattle butcher can pull off only 2 per cent. 
The entire hide must be neatly cut off, leaving the "fell," 
or mucous covering, intact on the carcass, to give it 
a good appearance. The "splitter," too, must make a 
neat and smooth cut straight down the middle of the 
ivory-like "fins" of the backbone, or the wholesaler 
cannot quickly dispose of the piece. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the high skill required, the proportion of skilled work- 
men in the butchers' gang is very small, owing to a minute 
division of labor. It would be difficult to find another 
industry where division of labor has been so ingeniously 
and microscopically worked out. The animal has been 
surveyed and laid off like a map; and the men have been 
classified in over thirty specialties and twenty rates of pay, 
from 16 cents to 50 cents an hour. The 50-cent man 
is restricted to using the knife on the most delicate parts 
of the hide (floorman) or to using the axe in splitting 
the backbone (splitter); and, wherever a less skilled man 
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can be slipped in at 18 cents, 18£ cents, 20 cents, 21 cents, 
22£ cents, 24 cents, 25 cents, and so on, a place is made 
for him, and an occupation mapped out. In working 
on the hide alone there are nine positions, at eight differ- 
ent rates of pay. A 20-cent man pulls off the tail, a 22J- 
cent man pounds off another part where the hide separates 
readily, and the knife of the 40-cent man cuts a different 
texture and has a different "feel" from that of the 50-cent 
man. Skill has become specialized to fit the anatomy. 

In this way, in a gang of 230 men, killing 105 cattle 
an hour, there are but 11 men paid 50 cents an hour, 3 
men paid 45 cents, while the number getting 20 cents 
and over is 86, and the number getting under 20 cents 
is 144, as follows: — 

Typical Crew of Cattle Butchers and Helpers. 
Rate of pay per hour. No. of men at rate. 

50 cents 11 

45 " 3 

5 

6 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

1 

16 

4 

20 

5 

139 

Total 230 



40 
32J 
31* 
30 
27J 
26* 
25 
24 
22* 
21 
20 
18* 

15 to 18 cents 
Average 21 . 



The following table shows the list of occupations as 
provided for in the agreement of 1903-04, with the num- 
ber of men in each occupation for a gang of 230, their 
rates of pay, and their schedule of output. The agree- 
ment went only as far as knife men, who received 20 
cents an hour. Those receiving less than that rate were 
the shifting population of laborers who had never been 
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included in the scale, and who would have been raised 
to a minimum of 18^ cents, had the demands of 1904 
been granted. 

Cattle Butchers, Gang of 230 Men. 



No. of 
Men. 



1 
2 
1 
3 
3 

1* 

7 

11 
11 

1 

1 
3 

21 

•{ 

2 

21 

3 

4 

2 

21 

21 

11 

21 

3 

4 

1 

1 

6 



Position. 



Penner 

Knocker, when raising gates 

and dumping out . . . 

Knocking only 

Schackler 

Hoister 

Sticking 

Heading and sticking . . . 

Heading only 

Dropper 

Pritcher up 

Gullet-raiser 

Foot-skinner 

Leg-breaker 

Ripper-open 

Floorman 

Breast-sawyer 

Caul-puller . 

Pulling cauls and opening eich 

Eich-opener 

Tail-ripper 

FeU-cutter . 

Cord-cutter 

Rumper 

Fell-beater 

Fell-puller 

Gutter 

Backer 

Tail-sawyer 

Splitter 

Hangmg oft 

Clearing out 

Hide-dropper 

Clear out and drop together . 

Neck-splitter 

Skirt-trimmer 

Ladder-men 

Bruise-trimmer 

Scribe-sawyer 

Cutting out tongues .... 

Boning heads 

All other knife men .... 
Laborers not covered by 

agreement 



Scale of wages 
(per hour). 



80.181 

.24 

.24 

.181 

.20 

.321 

.321 

.321 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.221 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.25 

.261 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.271 

.40 
.221 

.264 

.45 

.261 

.50 

.221 

.30 

.321 

.32* 

.311 

.21 

.221 

.224 

.20 

$1.05 per 100 
.20 

161 to 194 



Scale of work (per hour) . 
1903-04. 



Left to House Committee 

60 
80 
Left to House Committee 



it tt tt 

tt tt tt 



25 
30 
Left to House Committee 

tt tt tt it 

it tt tt tt 

35 

25 sets 
80 
15 
75 
50 
40 
75 
20 
25 
Left to House Committee 
40 

60 
40 
40 
30 
25 
60 
40 
40 
20 
60 
60 
Left to House Committee 



100 
321 
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The division of labor grew with the industry, follow- 
ing the introduction of the refrigerator car and the market- 
ing of dressed beef, in the decade of the seventies. Be- 
fore the market was widened by these revolutionizing 
inventions, the killing gangs were small, since only the 
local demands were supplied. But, when the number 
of cattle to be killed each day increased to a thousand 
or more, an increasing gang or crew of men was put to- 
gether; and the best men were kept at the most exacting 
work. At what point the greatest economy is reached 
was discovered by experiment and by comparison of one 
house with another. Each firm has accurate knowledge 
of the labor force and the output of every other house, 
and in this way each improvement becomes general 
and each superintendent is keyed up. Taking a crew 
of 230 butchers, helpers, and laborers, handling 1,050 
cattle a day under the union regulations of output, the 
time required for each bullock is equivalent to 131 min- 
utes for one man, from the pen to the cooler, the hide 
cellar, and all the other departments to which the animal 
is distributed. But this is made up of 6.4 minutes for 
the 50-cent man, 1| minutes for the 45-cent man, and so 
on; and the average wage per hour for the gang would 
not exceed 21 cents, making the entire labor cost about 
46 cents per bullock. 

Three objects were gained by this division of labor. 
First, cheaper men — unskilled and immigrant labor — 
could be utilized in large numbers. Second, skilled men 
became more highly expert in the quality of their work. 
While, on the one hand, this greatly increased the pro- 
portion of low-wage men, it also pushed up the wages of 
the very few skilled men on the delicate and particular 
parts of the work. An all-round butcher might expect 
to earn 35 cents an hour, but the highly specialized floor- 
man or splitter earns 50 cents an hour. Some of these 
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expert floormen work a week at a time without cutting 
a single hide, so deft and delicate becomes their handling 
of the knife. If the company makes a few of these par- 
ticular jobs desirable to the men and attaches them to 
its service, it can become independent of the hundreds 
who work at the jobs where they can do but little dam- 
age; and their low wage brings down the average to 21 
cents, where, if all were all-round butchers, the average 
would be 35 cents. Consequently, in the course of time 
the companies put a few of the strongest men, and those 
with a particular knack for their work, on "steady time," 
paying them a salary of $24 to $27 a week, regardless 
of the time actually worked; but the other nine-tenths 
of the gang were hired by the hour, and paid only for 
the time at work. These steady-time men not only stood 
by the company, but acted as pace-setters; and in this 
way a third object of division of labor was brought about, 
— namely, speed. Take the occupation of splitting, for 
example. In the year 1884 five splitters in a certain 
gang would get out 800 cattle in 10 hours, or 16 per hour 
for each man, the wages being 45 cents. In 1894 the 
speed had been increased so that 4 splitters got out 1,200 
in 10 hours, or 30 per hour for each man, — an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent, in 10 years. The wages, except 
for the steady-time men, were reduced to 40 cents per 
hour. Other occupations had been speeded up, and 
other rates of pay had been reduced in similar propor- 
tions. This was undoubtedly the grievance above all 
others which led to the organization of 1901; for the 
first act of the union was not directed towards wages or 
hours, but towards a reduction of the output. This 
the union did by adopting a "scale of work," and putting 
it into force without consulting the foremen, superintend- 
ents, or proprietors. In the case of the splitters the 
output was reduced from an average as high as 30 cattle 
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an hour in some establishments to a uniform 25 an hour, 
and thereafter, in order that the gang might get out 120 
an hour, the number of splitters had to be increased to 
5. Similar changes were made in other occupations, the 
floormen being reduced from an average of 20 to a limit 
of 15, and so on. An exception is the "head boners" 
or trimmers, who are the only class of workmen in the 
cattle gang paid by the piece. In this occupation the 
rate formerly was 7 cents per head, but it had been re- 
duced to 9 mills per head; and the union, without 
placing a limit on the amount of work, secured two 
advances in the rate, bringing it to 1| cents per head. 
At this rate the leader of the boners can make 40 cents 
an hour. 

The packers admit that some of them had gone too 
far in rushing the men, but they hold that the union has 
gone too far in restraining them. The union contends 
that their scale of work is the same as that which already 
existed in the Hammond plant and in one of the Swift 
houses. At any rate, the inelastic restriction of output 
is set forth by the packers as the most objectionable 
and arbitrary of all the features of the union. They cite 
the fact that it applies equally and without distinction 
to "canners" that weigh 800 or 900 pounds and to corn- 
fed steers that weigh 1,800 pounds. The justice of this 
criticism is acknowledged by some of the men, though 
they hold that the quantity of work does not vary in pro- 
portion to the weight of the animal, and that, if the limit 
is low for canners, it is high for steers, so that the average 
is fair. The packers cite cases where a fioorman is com- 
pelled to "kill time" sharpening his knife or strolling 
along, in order to hold himself down to the union limit 
of work. There are undoubtedly exceptional men, and 
nothing is more surprising to the outsider than these 
wide differences. One man, whose knife slips down the 
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hide as though he were playing, is turning out twice as 
much as his comrade, who seems to be a hard worker. 
Individual splitters have been known to reach as high 
as 60 cattle an hour, working on canners, at the time 
when the average was 30; and, of course, when the union 
sets the limit for each man at 25 an hour, these swift 
men find spare time on their hands. Taking them as 
a standard, some of the packers say that the union re- 
duced the output 50 per cent., whereas the reduction 
below the average might have been 16 to 25 per cent., 
according to the plant. 

After the limit was set, the companies discontinued 
the "steady-time" men, and placed them all on the hour 
basis, since their services as pace-makers were no longer 
useful. This reduction in expense must be considered as 
a compensation partly offsetting the reduction in work. 
The steady-time men have opposed the action of the union 
because their earnings were reduced; but the majority 
of the skilled men consider the restriction as the main 
blessing which the union has brought them. For they 
say that formerly they were speeded up until they were 
"in a sweat" all day, exhausted at night, and useless 
after forty years of age; "but now it is a pleasure 
to work." 

In the first written agreement, dated September, 1903, 
it was agreed that, " in the absence of any skilled man, 
those doing the same kind of work will attempt to make 
up the loss in the amount of work caused by such ab- 
sentee." This was a valuable concession; for otherwise 
the absence of a floorman would reduce the output of 
the gang 150 cattle a day, or the absence of a splitter 
250 a day, and so on. An offer on the part of one of the 
companies to pay the time of the absentee to those who 
made up the loss was declined by resolution of the union, 
because they feared it would increase absenteeism, and 
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that the greed of the men would thus urge them on per- 
manently to the former speed. 

The artificial limit on output works against the em- 
ployer in another way, for it prevents economical ad- 
justment of the gang. Two floormen handle 30 cattle, 
but one splitter handles 25. Hence the foreman must 
hire two splitters, and set them at other work which 
could be done by cheaper men; with a loss of time, more- 
over, in changing work. In the earlier days of the in- 
dustry the number of men to be assigned to one posi- 
tion was determined by speeding up a man, if possible, 
to the gait of the gang; but, if he could not keep up, an- 
other full man was set to help him. Later the idea was 
adopted of putting a half-man or a quarter-man to help 
him; and the rate of pay for the half-time or quarter- 
time was the rate for that occupation. The significance 
of this device appears in the contention between the union 
and the employers over "laying off" men in dull seasons. 
The custom has always prevailed in all departments of 
laying off a part of the force for three or four months 
when work is slack, in order to give nearly full time to 
the others. In a killing gang the foreman would lay 
off the lowest ranks of unskilled labor, and set higher 
paid men to doing a part of the work in the lower paid 
jobs. This dropping down would be carried through to 
the highest grades of labor, and in this way half-men, 
one-third men, and one-quarter men were invented. 
This led to a crisis at one time, when the union insisted 
that a 50-cent man, who was put quarter time on a 40- 
cent job, should receive the higher rate of pay for all 
his time. The union finally receded; but at a later time 
by threat of a strike, they stopped the practice itself 
of laying off men, and succeeded in keeping the gang at 
full number through the year. This episode illustrates 
the diametrically opposite points of view of the em- 
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ployers and the men. The men preferred to have all of 
their number employed short time during the dull part 
of the year, and thus to share equally the disadvantages 
of slack work. The employer considered it better to at- 
tach two-thirds of the men to his work by giving them 
full time through the year; and he pointed out that it 
was exactly the complaint of short time that gave force 
to their demands for higher wages. For it was admitted 
on all sides that the hourly rates of pay, if they could 
be earned sixty hours a week, would place the butcher 
workmen in a better position than that of similar grades 
of labor in other industries. But, in order to do this, they 
must lay off a large part of the force; and, consequently, 
when the packer speaks of steady work, he does not take 
into account those laid off: it is steady for the others. 
The union, however, includes all the workmen; and, 
from their standpoint, steady time cannot be secured 
except by a different distribution of the work through 
the year, — a thing apparently impossible in a seasonal 
industry like slaughtering. 

Notwithstanding this policy of laying off men, the 
companies have never been able to furnish full time, 
even for those who are not laid off. In the killing gangs, 
for instance, the man who makes full time in December 
makes only two-fifths to three-fifths time from February 
to July. Taking it altogether, such a man, regularly em- 
ployed through the year, has averaged in years past 35 to 46 
hours of work per week. This is shown by the following 
table of hours and wages of the highest-paid labor in the 
cattle-killing gangs, showing the earnings of a splitter or 
fioorman who "made killing time"; i.e., worked practi- 
cally all the time when a certain gang was working. All 
of the time lost by sickness, accident, or other ground 
of absence, has been added, so that the table shows the 
full time of the gang, not the full time of any one man 
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in the gang. The table represents the 25 or 30 men, in 
an establishment of 5,000, who could have earned the high- 
est possible wages for men paid by the hour. 

Wages of Splitter or Floorman (1888-1904). 





Rate of wages 
per hour. 


Average number 


Average 


Per cent, of 


Year. 


of hours per 
week. 


earnings per 
week. 


possible time 
and earnings. 


1888 


$0.40 


41 


$16.24 


68.0 


1889 


.40 


39 


15.86 


65.0 


1890 


.40 


46 


18.46 


76.6 


1891 


.45 


39 


17.69 


65.0 


1892 


.45 


43 


19.48 


71.6 


1893 


( .45 (7 mo.) \ 
\ .40 (5 mo.) i 


40 


16.66 


66.6 


1894 


.40 


37 


14.72 


61.6 


1895 


.40 


37 


14.99 


61.6 


1896 


.40 


35 


14.20 


58.3 


1897 


.40 


35 


14.11 


58.3 


1898 


.40 


36 


14.33 


60.0 


1899 


1 .40 (9 mo.) 1 
\ .45 (3 mo.) f 


42 


16.60 


70. 


1900 


.45 


38 


16.15 


63.3 


1901 


.45 


46 


21.00 


76.6 


1902 


( .45 (8 mo.) ) 
\ .474 (4 mo.) ( 


46 


21.70 


76.6 


1903 


( .474 (9 mo.) ) 
( .50 (3 mo.) J 


42 


20.02 


70.0 


1904 1 


.50 


34 


17.16 


56.6 



The table shows that the rate of wages per hour, be- 
ginning at 40 cents, was raised to 45 cents during the years 
1891, 1892, 1893, then reduced to 40 cents until 1899, then 
again raised to 45 cents, and that two advances, to 47£ 
cents in 1902 and 50 cents in 1903, were secured by the 
union. Similar changes were made in the rates for other 
skilled positions. 

It will be seen that the average weekly earnings of this 
highest skilled workman who had a "steady job," though 
not "steady time," since he was paid by the hour, have 
varied from $14.11 in 1897 to $21.70 in 1902, and that the 

ISix months, slack season. 
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average number of hours per week varied from 35 to 
46, so that the time actually worked and the wages actu- 
ally earned varied from 58.3 per cent, to 76.6 per cent, 
of possible time and earnings on the basis of 60 hours 
per week. 

Taking this position as a standard, it will be seen that 
the average weekly earnings of the men in the same gang 
getting 20 cents an hour have ranged from $5.64 in 1897 
to $8.68 in 1902, while the men getting 16| cents an hour 
have ranged from $4.65 to $7.16. These earnings are for 
men who have been kept on the force throughout the year, 
and not laid off by slack work, sickness, or other cause. 
Evidently, the average earnings of the men who were 
laid off for three or four months have been still lower, 
unless they have found work in other industries. 

After the strike of 1886 the packers introduced what 
was known as "the contract system"; i.e., a contract 
to work, signed by each workman, authorizing the com- 
pany to keep back ten days' pay and requiring the 
workman to give two weeks' notice of withdrawal. This 
practice continued until 1901, when the cattle butchers, 
irritated by the hardships of a man who was refused his 
deposit when his child was sick, made a demand; and 
the system was abolished throughout the industry, and all 
of the deposits were returned. 

Perhaps the most remarkable gain secured by the 
cattle butchers' union, and one that was shared by all 
the others, was the adoption of regular hours of work. 
Cattle reach the stock yards during the night, and are 
purchased by the packers early in the morning. Seldom, 
however, can they be driven over the chutes and deliv- 
ered on the killing floors before nine o'clock, and often 
not until ten or eleven o'clock. Furthermore, it was 
always held that they could not be kept over night, and 
Eiuet all be killed on the day of arrival, since the charges 
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of the stock-yard company for holding over night are 
50 cents a head. Consequently, the men would report 
in the morning between seven and nine o'clock, as notified 
the night before. If the cattle were on hand, they began 
work. If the cattle were not yet ready, after waiting 
awhile, a notice would be posted to begin work at ten, 
eleven, or twelve o'clock, as the case might be. The men 
received no pay for the time spent in waiting; and then 
they would be required to work often until late at night, 
in order to dispose of the day's arrivals. It was nearly 
two years after the union was organized before it felt strong 
enough to take up this matter. A strike was threatened, 
but finally a conference was secured with a leading packer. 
The union spokesman told him of these hardships, com- 
pared their position with his own, in that they never knew 
beforehand when their work would begin or be done, 
while he could finish up his day's work and go home. 
The packer only replied that he had never known that 
such conditions existed. From the date of that inter- 
view, although no promises were made, overtime has 
been abolished for the cattle butchers in all the establish- 
ments. The men begin regularly at seven o'clock, and 
work until the day's killing is done, and go home not later 
than 5.30 p.m. If, after ten hours' work, there are cattle 
left over, they are held until the next morning. That a 
union had to be organized and threaten a strike in order 
that the owner of the business might learn of conditions 
of which his own conscience promptly disapproved is 
a fact full of meaning for all who are disturbed by the 
modern unrest of labor. 

The union also secured four of the legal holidays which 
they had never enjoyed before, and these were shared by 
the other departments. 

The cattle butchers devoted much time to perfecting 
a line of promotion, which they say shall be "according 
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to superiority and oldest men to receive promotions." 
By "superiority" is evidently meant "seniority." This 
is designed to prevent favoritism on the part of the fore- 
men, to prevent the introduction of outsiders in the lower 
positions and then "jumping them over the heads" of the 
older men, to diminish jealousy, and to maintain the feel- 
ing of equity and comradeship necessary among the mem- 
bers of a union. These rules of promotion do not find 
favor with the superintendents, who contend that forced 
promotion often takes a man away from work that he 
does well and gives him a position which he may not be 
able to hold. Neatness and superior quality of workman- 
ship are natural to some men, and never acquired by 
others ; and, if the foreman is required by reason of senior- 
ity to promote an awkward man to a position where he 
may damage the hide 70 cents or retard the sale of the 
carcass, then the gang as a whole suffers. The antago- 
nism at this point shows clearly the nature of the conflict 
between capital and labor, — a conflict irrepressible, as 
proved by the strike. 

We may proceed now to other groups of laborers. 

In a gang of sheep butchers the pace is set by the 
"pelter," who loosens the hide so that it can be pulled off 
without tearing the "fell," or mucous covering, and by 
the "setter," who starts the carcass on the trolley. One 
pelter and one setter in a gang were formerly steady- 
time men, and the pelter's speed had been pushed up to 
60 and even 75 an hour. The union, which was organ- 
ized a year after that of the cattle butchers, set the limit 
at 40 per hour, and later by an agreement with the firms 
raised it to 46^; and the companies placed all the steady- 
time men on the hourly basis. The speed of other posi- 
tions was reduced proportionately; that is, a reduction of 
30 or 50 per cent., according as it is measured by the aver- 
age speed or by the speed of the swiftest men. 
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Irregular time was a grievance even more serious with 
the sheep butchers than with the cattle butchers. There 
are some 12 styles of dressing mutton, according to the lo- 
cality of the market, — "Alleghenys," "Bostons," "New 
Yorks," and so on. The packer must wait each morning 
for orders from different parts of the country before he 
can decide the styles and quantities of work for the day. 
This compelled the men to wait sometimes until two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and to go home late at night. 
They finally refused to work after 5.30 p.m. under any con- 
ditions, the reason being that they could have got out 
the work if they had begun at seven o'clock. When the 
union was first organized, one of the packers discharged 
several of the members; but, after a threat to strike by 
the international union, they were reinstated. 

In the hog-killing and pork-cutting departments the 
local union was organized at the same time as that of the 
sheep butchers; but in these departments a limit has not 
been placed on the amount of work. A larger number of 
mechanical contrivances are used than is the case on the 
other killing floors, such as a huge wheel for hoisting the 
shackled hog, a scraping machine to take off the hair, 
and a trolley on which the carcass is hooked and passed 
from one worker to the next. The pace-setters are the 
sticker, the scalder, the hooker-on, the splitter, and the 
chopper, the latter being in the pork-cutting room; and, 
since the union has not set a limit on the amount of work, 
these positions have continued on "steady time." The 
proposed scale, as submitted in 1904, for the first time 
set a limit in this department; and, had this scale been 
adopted, the scalder, for example, would have been re- 
stricted to 500 hogs an hour, and his wages placed at 40 
cents an hour instead of "steady time." 

In this department the seasonal character of the work 
is more marked than in sheep and cattle killing; but there 
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is, of course, a great improvement over the period pre- 
ceding refrigeration, when hogs were killed and packed 
only in the winter months. On account of the very ir- 
regular supply of animals the union has not attempted 
to keep the gang at full force, but it has tried to establish 
the rule that "the last man hired is the first laid off ; and, 
when the gang is increased, the oldest man with the house 
shall be hired first." 

The sausage department has the credit of furnishing 
steadier work than other departments. The union of 
sausage makers, composed mainly of Germans, had a 
checkered and disastrous career. They imitated the 
cattle and sheep butchers in demanding a minimum pay 
for their gang; but they went further, and applied the 
minimum of 18£ cents to all common labor. This they 
supported in 1903 by a strike in violation of their agree- 
ment. Their union had reached a membership of 1,300; 
but they found that the unskilled laborers receiving less 
than 18J cents an hour could not appreciate the advan- 
tages of the union, and would not pay their dues. Since 
the strike was "illegal," the Amalgamated refused to sup- 
port them, and the packers filled their places. When the 
agreements expired in 1904, it was this demand of the 
sausage makers, applied to all departments, that the 
Amalgamated took up, and lost in the strike. 

In the sausage department piece-work prevails more 
than elsewhere, except in the canning department. The 
rates are based on the thousand pounds of sausage. The 
piece-work system was introduced in 1891 in stuffing 
sausages by machinery, and up to the time of the union 
organization in 1902 the rates and practices were such 
that the best man in the best year could earn a yearly 
average of $12 a week, ranging from $8 to $16 in different 
parts of the year. In other years he earned less. In 
some cases, piece-rates had been reduced; and in 1899, 
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without an organization, a strike forced an increase of 
10 per cent, in certain bologna prices that had been re- 
duced 20 per cent. After the union was organized in 
1902, other rates were increased. 

A peculiar feature of the piece-work system in pork 
sausages, as distinguished from bologna sausages, is the 
limitation of earnings per hour through the substitution 
of inferior casings when the men's earnings exceed a cer- 
tain amount. In first-class casings, without "leaks," 20 
feet can be filled at one expulsion of the steam stuff er; 
but on second and third class casings the workman must 
tie the casings wherever a leak appears, and this reduces 
the number of pounds of sausage to his credit. Since the 
superintendent is charged with the cost of material and 
labor, and is credited with the value of the product, some- 
times getting a bonus on the margin, it is to his interest 
to get not only a low labor cost, but also a low cost of the 
expensive casings, a considerable part of which is pur- 
chased in the open market. He, therefore, watches his op- 
portunity to substitute second and third class casings for 
first class. At what point it is safe to do this depends on 
the point of hourly earnings below which the workmen will 
resist, which was found to be the rate of about 27 cents 
an hour. He refrained from cutting the piece-rates, as 
he had done in the case of bolognas; and, since the rates 
are the same for all classes of casings, he contented him- 
self with putting slower work on the men by substituting 
inferior casings. This might require the men to work 
overtime in busy seasons to get out the product. Con- 
sequently, when in 1902 the union enforced its demand 
for a one and a half piece-rate on all work done after a 
ten-hour day, the superintendent in the next busy sea- 
son furnished first-class casings, and permitted the men 
to earn 35 to 36 cents an hour. 

Women and girls have been taking the places of men 
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in this department during the past five or six years, a 
peculiar instance being that of trimming meat from the 
bones and tying casings, where formerly older men, who 
were kept as a sort of pensioners, have given way to girls, 
who work much faster. The strike of 1903 opened a place 
for Slav women to take the places of German men. 

The beef "luggers" are one of the most interesting 
specialties of this most highly specialized industry. They 
are the powerful men who load the sides of beef into the 
cars. There are but 60 of them in the yards; but they 
have taken into their organization the cooler hands and 
truckers who work with them. Prior to 1891 the luggers 
were paid 28 cents an hour, and earned $8 to $10 a week. 
They work irregular hours, beginning at two to four o'clock 
in the morning, and working only when the cars are 
switched in place. In 1891, on account of irregular hours, 
they asked for weekly wages, and in place of 28 cents an 
hour secured $12.50 a week, without an organization. 
In 1892 they again asked an advance, and received $15 
for a week of 54 hours. In 1902, after they had formed 
the Beef Carriers' and Helpers' Local, they got $17, and 
their demands for 1904 were for $18.50. At $17, "steady 
time," their yearly earnings were nearly as high as those 
of the splitter or floorman, who is paid 50 cents an hour 
"killing time." The luggers also reduced the amount of 
their work, so that where 5 or 6 men loaded 60 to 70 cars 
a day, which, in their own words, " certainly was slavery, 
as any one who understands the work will admit," it there- 
after required 8 men to load 60 cars. However, in the 
fall of 1903, after four men in a house had been making 
up work for a fifth member of the gang who was sick a 
month, the firm reduced the number permanently to four. 
The luggers went out on strike; but, not being supported 
by the Amalgamated organization, they lost. 
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The number of women employed in the industry in 
1890 was 990, or 2.2 per cent, of the total number of em- 
ployees. This was increased by 1900 to 2,954, or 4.3 per 
cent. In Illinois the number is put at 1,473, or 5.3 per 
cent. This proportion has undoubtedly been increased 
since the last census year; and it is generally stated that 
the number of women employees in Chicago alone is 2,000, 
or about 9 per cent, of all employees. This increase has 
come about partly through the introduction of foreign- 
born women in the sausage department and meat-trim- 
ming rooms at times when the men went on strike. Prior 
to that time, women were not employed in the large es- 
tablishments at work where the knife is used, their work 
being principally painting and labelling cans, soldering 
and stuffing cans, sewing up ends of bags, packing chipped 
beef, packing and wrapping butterine. 

The majority of the women and girls are paid by the 
piece; and the Illinois Bureau of Statistics in 1892 showed 
that piece workers earned from $3.58 to $11.57 per week 
of 60 hours, the average being $6.78. At that time, girls 
paid by the week of 60 hours earned $4 to $8.25, the bulk 
of employment per year ranging from 35 to 40 weeks. 
Weekly rates were gradually equalized until in 1902 the 
prevailing rates of pay were $4.50 to $5.50. Much the 
larger number of women work at piece-rates, and these 
were gradually reduced as the girls acquired greater speed, 
until in 1900, prior to the organization of the men and 
without any organization on their own part, the girls in 
one of the largest canning establishments went on strike 
against a further cut in rates. At that time the swiftest 
girl, who one year later died of consumption and over- 
work, was said to be able to earn $20. This girl, whose 
high earnings had tempted the company to cut the rates, 
joined with others of Irish-American stock, and led the 
strike; and, when they were defeated by the introduction 
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of foreign-born women, they found themselves black- 
listed by the other large companies. Nine of them brought 
suit against the four leading companies for $50,000 dam- 
ages; but the suits were decided in May and June, 1901, 
on demurrer in favor of the packers. The court declared 1 
that "the defendants agreed not to re-employ those who 
went out upon a strike. This they had a right to do. 
According to the allegations of the girls' declarations, the 
purpose for making this agreement was bad, because by 
such agreement the plaintiff cannot get employment at 
her trade, and is thus injured. This gives her no right of 
action, for a bad motive does not make a lawful deed 
actionable." The court also intimated that a union was 
judged by the same standard. "The right of union la- 
borers to quit work or to refuse to work where non-union 
men are employed is established beyond controversy, and 
that without reference to how pitiful the consequences 
may be to him who is thus deprived of an opportunity to 
earn bread for himself and family." 

This decision had undoubtedly an effect upon the men 
and women in the stock yards in determining them during 
the next two years quietly and thoroughly to organize the 
whole industry. The men began to organize in June, 1900, 
four months after the girls' strike, and several depart- 
ments were organized by the men before, in March, 1902, 
a women's local was chartered with 14 members. The 
initiative was taken by the Head Worker of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement, who had noted the exclusion 
of the women from the men's locals. It was decided to 
organize the women of all departments in one local, al- 
though the men were organized by departments. In this 
way the women secure representation in the Packing 
Trades Council and in the conventions, whereas they would 
be outvoted, were they to be distributed among the de- 

iChicago papers, June 11, 1901. The court was not a court of record. 
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partment organizations. Since the scales of wages and 
work are agreed upon by these superior bodies before they 
can be submitted to the packers, the girls have a voice 
through their own delegates in formulating them, which 
they would not have, were they organized by departments. 
An interesting illustration of this influence is seen in 
the compromise agreed upon at the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion in 1904, respecting the employment and wages of 
women in the sausage departments. It was in this de- 
partment that Slav women had been employed in place 
of Germans out on strike, as described above; and the 
men afterwards insisted that in the new agreement the 
women should be discharged. But the girl delegates 
opposed this demand, even though the women were not 
members of the union; and, finally, it was agreed that 
the union should demand that women be paid the same 
wages as men. This concession to the girl delegates was 
not faithfully carried out; and the scale, as actually sub- 
mitted in May, provided for "abolition of women labor 
in the sausage departments." But the original compro- 
mise is significant as showing the standards which the 
union women were willing to have applied to women's 
work. These standards were also adopted for all other 
girls working in those occupations which had been rec- 
ognized as "women's work," where they were not paid 
by the piece; and the demands there were the same as 
for the men, — namely, a minimum of 20 cents an hour. 
This would have amounted to an increase of 100 per 
cent., since girls paid by the week receive 9 cents and 
10 cents an hour, whereas the increase for the lowest- 
paid men, bringing them up to the same minimum, would 
have been only 10 to 15 per cent. Even the compro- 
mise offer of 18^ cents an hour would have raised the 
girls 85 per cent. These standards were agreed to by 
the girls in full view of the fact that, at the same rates 
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of pay (except in piece-work), the women would probably 
be displaced by men. 

Immediately following the organization of the women's 
local, all the charter members, to the number of 14, were 
discharged; but in the course of the year, with the assist- 
ance of the men's locals, they reached a membership of 
1,200. It has never been possible for them to bring 
into their union the non-English speaking women, many 
of whom are married. But they secured practically all 
the Irish-American, German-American, and Polish-Amer- 
ican girls: and this gave them entire control of some 
departments where only such happened to be employed. 
They elected their own business agent, secured rein- 
statement of several members who had been discharged 
for union activity (though not their president and sec- 
retary), gained advances in some of the piece-rates, and 
advances of 50 cents to $2 in weekly rates. The normal 
rate paid now to these American girls is $5 for beginners, 
rising to $6 with experience. In one department, for 
example, employing 62 American-born girls, there are 
only 8 who get as high as $6 a week. Here the girls begin 
at $5 at sixteen or seventeen years of age. Very few 
work more than three years, the majority leaving within 
that period, usually for marriage. Numbers of Slav 
women return to work after marriage, but this is not the 
case with the American-born. Bohemian women and 
girls are increasing in number more rapidly than other 
nationalities, with the Poles and Lithuanians next; and 
they are doing heavy and disagreeable work, such as 
stuffing cans and trimming meat, where in many cases 
they have displaced men. 

A significant fact in the history of the women's local 
is that, though they are the only class of labor generally 
employed at piece-work, and though such a method of 
payment had led them to serious over-exertion, they 
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have yet made no efforts to limit the amount of work, 
some of which, especially in the can-making departments, 
depends on the speed of the machine. It seems that for 
the few years during which most of the girls expect to 
work in the industry they choose to overlook the strain 
of excessive speed, which to the men, as they grow older, 
becomes the greatest of all their grievances. The girls 
feel like working to their utmost for a period, in order 
to save up a sum of money, and quit the work for 
a home of their own. 

The number of children under sixteen years of age 
employed in the industry was 700 in 1890. This had 
been increased in 1900 to 1,651, or 2\ per cent, of all em- 
ployees. The number in Illinois was 596, or 2.28 per 
cent. The intermittent work of the packing houses fos- 
ters in the children unsteady habits, and even the most 
industrious workmen trained in this school dislike more 
than four days' work in the week. The probation officer 
of the juvenile court strongly urges the boys and girls 
under suspended sentence not to work in the stock yards, 
and endeavors to find other jobs for them. The parochial 
schools of the neighborhood have been defective after 
the third or fourth grades; and in the Slovak school 
none of the teachers speak English, while the Polish school 
has but recently introduced English. The capacity of 
the public schools has been inadequate, though lately 
it has been increased. Since the census year (1900) 
the compulsory school law has been strengthened by 
amendments to the child labor law, largely through the 
efforts of the butcher workmen's organizations, which 
sent a delegation to Springfield in behalf of the proposed 
law. Many of the men and women now working in the 
yards began at eleven or twelve years of age; but by the 
new law the work of children under fourteen years is 
prohibited, and the work of those under sixteen is limited 
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to eight hours per day. An age and school certificate, 
showing ability to read and write, is required from the 
health and school authorities for those under sixteen; 
and each establishment is required to keep posted in a 
conspicuous place a list of all children employed and the 
hours of beginning and quitting work. The enforcement 
of this law is intrusted to the State factory inspector 
and his deputies; and, after sixty convictions secured 
against some of the packers, certain firms have gone so 
far as to issue orders to their foremen not to employ chil- 
dren under sixteen, though permitted to do so by law. 
The short-time clause makes the services of children un- 
desirable, except in the offices as messenger boys, where 
the entire force works but eight hours. The companies 
usually require an affidavit from children above sixteen 
as a measure of protection, although an affidavit is not 
required by law. The union does not admit persons 
under sixteen years of age. Viewed as a piece of legis- 
lation to exclude children under fourteen years of age, 
the law is effective. 

The foregoing are departments of peculiar interest in 
the industry. The others are composed mainly of unskilled 
labor, as will be seen from the large proportion of those 
whose wages are less than 20 cents an hour, such as the 
oleo workers and glue workers, 95 per cent., wool workers, 
70 per cent., and so on. Taking the industry as a whole, 
it is maintained by the union statisticians that one-quarter 
of the employees eligible to membership received less 
than 18£ cents per hour. The packers assert that the 
proportion was only 6 per cent. It was on behalf of this 
25 per cent, that the skilled workmen lost eight weeks 
work and jeopardized their jobs, and on behalf of this 
6 per cent, that the packers lost several million dollars. 

The motives on the part of the strikers were partly 
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sentimental, partly for self-preservation. The senti- 
mental side appealed to the public, and was strongly em- 
phasized. But there was also a profound self-interest 
involved, in that, through the minute division of labor, 
promotion from the lower ranks can be made without 
much training. The packers contended that in the case 
of the unskilled the law of supply and demand, with its 
market rate of wages, could not be overruled; and they 
pointed to the 3,000 to 5,000 transient laborers who gath- 
ered every morning at seven o'clock at the several time- 
keeping stations, asking for work, when not one-tenth 
of their number could be employed. It was not a ques- 
tion of ability to pay the minimum asked; for the five 
packing companies controlled the bulk of the business, 
and through favorable freight rates, their own car lines, 
utilization of by-products, and minute division of labor, 
their position was more favorable than that of the "in- 
dependents," who did not have these advantages, and 
yet were paying the wages asked for. The packers pro- 
posed to reduce the minimum pay of men in the killing, 
cutting, casing and beef-loading departments to 17£ 
cents an hour, a reduction of 1 cent. All other classes 
of unskilled labor were to be left "open" without a wage 
scale, by which transient labor might be paid as low as 
16| cents. A minimum wage of 18£ cents was more than 
such inexperienced labor was worth. It was necessary 
to have this floating supply only in order to fill the places 
of absentees, so that the gangs might not suffer. But the 
union contended that, when once employed at 16£ cents 
an hour, those who were getting 18J cents would be dis- 
charged; and there were known enough cases of men 
at 18£ cents being discharged and rehired at 16£ cents 
to convince them that such would happen all along the 
line. After the strike the packers reduced large classes 
of their regular unskilled labor 1 and 2 cents an hour. 
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The demand for a minimum wage above the market 
rate was also necessary to the permanency of the union, 
since it had been found that those who received only market 
wages refused to pay dues. It is true that nearly all 
of them came out on strike with the others; but it was the 
union theory that, if a minimum of 18J cents could be 
established, the companies could not then afford to em- 
ploy transient labor, which was worth only 16J cents, 
and therefore better men would seek these positions, and 
union men would be preferred by the employers to non- 
union men. This was in lieu of a demand for the "closed 
shop," for which none of the unions had asked, but which 
the skilled men had secured in practice, as is shown by 
the agreement of the cattle butchers that, in the absence 
of any skilled man, those doing the same kind of work 
would attempt to make up the loss. A minimum wage 
would have lessened the number of transient laborers 
employed, and would have made the position of union 
laborers steadier through the year. The importance of 
this factor is seen by consulting the census * of 1900, 
which shows that, in the industry as a whole, the greatest 
number employed at any one time during the year was 
81,416, and the least number employed at any one time 
57,119. In other words, 30 per cent, of the employees 
are unemployed in the slack season. This proportion 
agrees with that of one of the largest houses in Chicago, 
whose employees number about 4,000 in the slack season, 
and 6,000 in the busy season. If practically one-third 
of the employees are laid off, then, of course, there is a 
wide opening for new men, unless blocked by the " closed 
shop" or obstructed by the minimum wage. The em- 
ployers, as compensation for reduction in hourly rates 
of pay, have promised to make work steadier, so that the 
yearly earnings will be larger. They began during the 

l Vol. ix. p. 398. 
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strike by enlisting the aid of the commission men, and 
by sending thousands of circulars to cattle raisers and 
shippers, urging a better distribution of their shipments 
through the week. The custom has long existed of 
shipping live stock on Saturday and Sunday, so that the 
arrivals of cattle during a typical week would be 30,000 
on Monday, 8,000 on Tuesday, 30,000 on Wednesday, 
dwindling to 200 on Saturday. If the shippers were 
organized, this appeal might be effective; but there is at 
present no certainty of its results. And, even if ship- 
ments were equalized through the week, this would not 
remedy the more serious inequality in distribution through 
the year, since live stock is a seasonal product following 
grass and corn. 

Perhaps the fact of greatest social significance is that 
the strike of 1904 was not merely a strike of skilled labor 
for the unskilled, but was a strike of Americanized Irish, 
Germans, and Bohemians in behalf of Slovaks, Poles, 
Lithuanians, and negroes. The strike was defeated by 
bringing in men from the companies' own branch houses 
for the skilled occupations and negroes and Greeks for 
the unskilled occupations. 

This substitution of races has been a continuing proc- 
ess for twenty years. At the time of the strike of 1886 
the men were American, Irish, and German; and the strike 
was defeated by splitting their forces rather than by 
introducing new nationalities. After that date the Bo- 
hemians entered in large numbers, although a few of 
them had begun work as early as 1882. Bohemians 
have worked their way forward until, of the 24 men get- 
ting 50 cents an hour in two of the cattle-killing gangs, 12 
are Bohemians, and the others are German, Irish, and 
American. The Bohemian is considered to be the com- 
ing man in the business. The Americans as wage-earners 
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have practically been driven out of the stock yards, and 
are being followed by the Irish and Germans. Those 
who have accumulated money leave for something more 
certain. The Germans are held mainly by the large 
number of homes they have purchased in the neighbor- 
hood; and this has seemed to be the future of the Bo- 
hemians and Poles, who have been purchasing homes 
for several years, and of the Slovaks and Lithuanians, 
who have begun during the past two years. The feeling 
of security since the union was established three years 
ago has stimulated the tendency to home ownership among 
all these nationalities, although as yet there are many 
Slovaks and Lithuanians who return with their savings 
to their native land. The Irish show wide diversities 
of character, noticeable in contrast with the uniformity 
of other races. In general there is a rising class and a 
degenerating class. Neither class shows any inclination 
towards home ownership. But the Irish of the rising 
class have a much stronger desire than the Germans or 
Bohemians to educate their children rather than put 
them to work. This class of Irish have been leaving the 
industry, except as held back by a f oremanship or skilled 
trade or by a salaried position in the union, of which 
they have been the aggressive organizers and leaders. 
With the defeat of the union, doubtless many more of 
them will leave. The other class, — the degenerating 
Irish, — displaced by the Slav, have become casual la- 
borers, without definite place in any industry. 

The older nationalities have already disappeared from 
the unskilled occupations, most of which now are entirely 
manned by Slovaks, Poles, and Lithuanians. The Poles 
began to appear at about the same time as the Bohe- 
mians, though not in as large numbers; and they have 
not advanced in the same proportion. The Slovaks and 
Lithuanians were first seen in 1899. One Slovak who has 
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been in the yards ten years has worked himself up to a 
50-cent job; but he is exceptional, and these two races 
have as yet only shared with the negroes the unskilled 
positions. The negroes first came during the strike of 
1894, when many were imported from the South and large 
cities. An intense race hatred sprang up among the 
Americans and Europeans, who thought the negroes were 
favored by the employers; and this seemed to be leading to 
a race war. The conflict was averted by the union, which 
admitted the negroes on equal terms with the whites. 
This hatred has been renewed during the recent strike, 
when several thousand negroes were again imported. 
Notwithstanding the alleged favoritism towards the ne- 
groes, they have not advanced to the skilled positions, 
mainly because they dislike the long apprenticeship and 
steady work at low pay which lead to such positions. As 
strike breakers, they were attracted by the easy work, 
free board and lodging, and wages of $2.25 a day instead 
of the $1.85 asked by the union; but in times of peace they 
are not steady workers at the low wages of the Slav. 

Italians have never found a place in the trade; and the 
experience of the Greeks, who first appeared in 1904, has 
been curious. Several hundred Greeks in Chicago have 
established themselves as fruit dealers. When 300 of 
their countrymen, recently landed from Macedonia, en- 
tered the yards, these storekeepers were boycotted, and 
several of them bankrupted. Through the Greek consul 
and the Greek priest the merchants endeavored to per- 
suade the Greeks to withdraw from the yards; but they 
did not leave until the strike was settled, and then they 
went in a body to another part of the country. 

It will be seen that the mingling of races in the stock 
yards is similar to that in other large American indus- 
tries, and the problem is a trying one both for the civic 
neighborhood and for the union organizers. Unlike the 
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union in 1886 under the Knights of Labor, the present 
organization sprang from the butcher workmen them- 
selves: the former had been officered from without. In 
the union meetings the speeches are translated often into 
three or four languages, and much trouble has been oc- 
casioned by dishonest or prejudiced interpreters, though 
with experience these are weeded out. The races are 
brought together; and, where four years ago scarcely a 
Polish, Slovak, or Lithuanian family had a member who 
could speak or understand English, now nearly all have each 
at least one such member. Race conflicts were infrequent 
because the races were kept apart by language, distrust, 
and the influence of the priests; but there were frequent 
factional fights between religious societies of the same 
race, especially among the Poles, each society having its 
own patron saint. There were also many arrests for 
drunkenness, wife-beating, and neighborhood quarrels. 
Curiously enough, these disorderly acts dropped off en- 
tirely from the date when the strike took effect, and the 
arrests fell off 90 per cent. The strike continued eight 
weeks, and the police inspector in charge of the district 
is reported as saying: "The leaders are to be congratu- 
lated for conducting the most peaceful strike Chicago has 
ever had. Compared with other big strikes, such as the 
railroad strike of 1894, the teamsters' strike of 1902, or 
the stock-yards strike of 1886, there was no violence." 

The substitution of races has evidently run along the 
line of lower standards of living. The latest arrivals, the 
Lithuanians and Slovaks, are probably the most oppressed 
of the peasants of Europe; and 18 cents for a day of 12 
or 14 hours in the Carpathian foot-hills becomes 18 cents 
an hour in the stock yards. Even with only four days 
work a week the Slovak's position is greatly improved; 
for in Uhrosko he had no work in winter. Yet his im- 
proved position shows itself, not in more expensive living, 
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but in fabulous savings gained by packing sometimes as 
many as 12 persons in 3 rooms, taking in boarders, and 
sending his children to work. The new arrivals of this 
class of labor swell the ranks of the thousands waiting at 
the packing-house gates every morning, and to them there 
is little difference between 18 cents and 16 cents an hour. 
Yet it is most remarkable that those already on the ground 
came out with the union, and did not go back until the 
strike was declared off. 

It is not surprising that, with wage conditions, racial 
elements, and former grievances such as they were, the 
union, when it acquired power, should have carried a 
high hand. Besides the restrictions themselves, the man- 
ner in which they were enforced was irritating. Every 
department or division had its "house committee" of 
3 stewards, who often acted as if they had more authority 
than the foreman or superintendent ; and frequently, when 
a union rule was violated, they stopped the work " in the 
middle of the game." When it is stated that the super- 
intendent of one of the largest firms had to deal with 120 
of these committees, it need create no surprise to learn 
that he felt relieved when the strike came. The principal 
grievance was the violation of their own constitution and 
agreements, which forbade locals or house committees to 
stop work and required all matters to be referred to higher 
officers for settlement with the company. The rank and 
file and the lower officers were insubordinate. Yet the 
superintendents observed that the unions, as they gained 
experience, were electing more conservative leaders and 
that petty troubles were being more easily handled. This 
encouraging prospect for the union was blighted by the 
blunder and disaster of the strike. 
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